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VOLUME IV 





UPWARD 


ERY few editors—and the Editors of SPIRIT are not among the 
few—believe that all they publish is earmarked for posterity. 
What will enjoy the immortality of human work is not for one genera- 
tion to decide and current literature, at its very best, can merely make 
available that which a certain group of a narrow period, choosing from 
the contemporaneous, considers has the possibilities of long-lastingness. 
Out of the very much that they publish, realistic editors only anticipate 
that a small percentage—if indeed any at all!—will be read one hun- 
dred years thence. On the other hand any who deal with literature— 
not the ephemeral writing which is deliberately meant for the hour— 
and certainly all who deal with poetry, are convinced that they sponsor 
work among which are some things that will be carried, as torches pass- 
ing from hand to hand, from one generation to another. Unequivocably 
the Editors of SPIRIT, with full realization of the present brief life of 
the magazine, are sure that among its contributors there are some destined 
to lasting fame. Their particular poems in SPIRIT may not alone insure 
such fame, but at least they will share in it. 
This conviction of the Editors does not arise from any sense of 
smugness. They themselves are constantly aware of the limitations of 
SPIRIT. They can only publish what is offered them and if imperish- 
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able poetry is not being written—God save the day when that is true! 
—and not submitted to them, they must content themselves with what 
fruits of inspiration come their way. The conviction arises from a posi- 
tion of being intimately in touch with the largest group of writing poets 
in the world, through constant examination of their work, and through 
a great outpouring of opinion from people all over the world. And 
such pride as these Editors feel is purely a vicarious one for the achieve- 
ment is not theirs but those who make SPIRIT what it is by the artistry 
of their pens. The Editors, too, are fully cognizant of the value of 
that state of mind, which has been called “divine discontent.” They 
know its value for themselves and equally important they know it for 
those who have been, are and will be contributors of SPIRIT—yes, even 
for those who have tried again and again to appear in its pages. They 
know that only through the operation of “divine discontent” are they, 
in conjunction with those who really write the magazine, ‘able to satisfy 
a reading public whose critical appreciation must inevitably be sharpened 
and made more exacting. It is through the impact of reader opinion on 
editors and poets that the best appraisal of success can be assayed. 
SPIRIT’S career may be too short for any far-reaching conclusions 
to be drawn from it. But certain things nevertheless have already estab- 
lished themselves as true. We have had numerous verification of the 
advisability of originally setting high standards. And this verification 
most importantly has come from those who have hardest strived to 
meet them. For we have constantly noted that the quality of poetry 
from those who are SPIRIT’S most frequent submitters amd contributors 
has ever been on the increase. Poetry, as Margery Mansfield says, “‘is 
sometimes present where we do not expect to find it, and poetry is an 
endless refutation of those who are too sure.” We confess to instances 
where, laboring through our Bureau of Criticism, with an earnest, but 
almost-seeming hopeless, writer, we have been surprised that the hillock 
has labored and brought forth a lion. It is in the joy of such discoveries 
that editors find the most powerful impulse to continue at their tasks. 
That editors rejoice over a new discovery of talent has been frequently 
noted; it is a true fact, although not without its exceptions. And it is 
equally true when we discover that a poet is working from the good to 
the excellent. That SPIRIT’S poets have been following this course 
can be appraised from a comparison of recent with earlier issues. But 
the multiplicity of evidence can only be had from those who see not 
only what has been published but what has been offered for publication. 
This evidence has been sufficiently overwhelming to induce the Editors 
to feel thankful and humble before those whose manuscripts they see. 
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HERE IN THIS DREAM 


The kiss of Sun and Dawn, 
Of Wine and water, 

Of wandering palmer 

And the King’s daughter. 


Here in this dream— 

The chapel of Sixtus, 

The King’s daughter and I, 
And the Madonna betwixt us; 


A ring, with inset of sapphire, 
And Her look for a sign; 
The lips of the King’s daughter, 
Host-like, on mine. 
PAUL J. KILEY. 


BARRIER 


Out of midnight smile on me 
Faces I shall never see. 

Out of dreams are reaching still 
Arms that I may never fill. 


Should the phantom fair and white 
Step into the living light, 

Mind and heart and spirit’s core, 

I were lost forever more: 
Straightway unto duty dead 

I would stumble where it led, 
Down the ruin of the years, 
Drought of longing, rain of tears. 


Thanks to God within the sky 
That the walls of sleep are high, 
That the rusted bolts are shot, 
And the countersign forgot. 
JOHN FREDERICK NIMS. 
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ONE MUTE LOOK 


No words, however tender, can compare 

With eloquence of love still undeclared, 

And violent curses bear but half the hate 

Of piercing eyes that burn with wrathful flame. 

Betraying lips, however treacherous, 

Drip not the venom of a traitor’s kiss; 

Nor can the anguished cry so well express 

An overwhelming grief, as one mute look. 
GLADYS PICKETT. 


NEVER TELL THE VISION 


Never tell him you have seen 

A vision, here between 

These ice-bowed branches and the moon. 
He would as soon 

Laugh you down—call you mad, 

Say you had 

Been touched by witches’ wine— 

That your seeing was a sign 


Of aberration. Let him go—let him go— 
Never telling what you know. 


Never tell him you have stood 

At night, blinded in this wood. 

Let him sce what he can see, 

The barn—the ice-coat on this tree, 

The roof’s gable, triangular, obtuse, 
The square on its hypotenuse. 

Point out to him the thin white line 
The frozen river shows, the scaled design 
In a crystal fallen on his sleeve. 

These are easy to believe. 


Lead him slowly—slowly so— 
Never telling what you know. 
CATHERINE ECKRICH. 











DEPART FROM ME... 


Were even that mad sin untrue to me, 

Who find in Truth pain, solace, guide, belief, 
I might with greater courage flout near night, 
I might more brazenly depose my grief. 


Because I live with eyes endowed for earth, 
No sight can pierce my soul’s elected place, 
But truly now awhile it dwells in God 

Or beds with those who fell beyond all grace. 


More than a dream but faster timed than sound, 
In mystic trice these veils of senses fell 

To flash that I, lost rebel trapped in pride— 
And none of heaven stood and all of hell. 


By sweat of furrowed brow to earn such bread 
That sleekly keeps erect on earth these bones, 
Became impulse to weld my soul anew 

With human sight and sound, with trees and stones. 


Not Lucifer—rejoice!—not Adam, I, 

To will but once and hear swift clashing gates, 
But more the worm and less His imaged man, 
I face two deaths who may one time be mates. 


One then I saw and knew his clutch would spurt 
The seed of hope from out its nurtured pod; 
Would make my wail his own of love turned hate 
And never hate unfree of love of God. 


Now disavowed, in truth this once was I— 

Come hours, come days with fevered works and tears, 

With frantic prayer to part this I from that— 

Come weeks, come months, come avalanche of years. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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BALANCE 


What are you to some one else 
Wanting other things? 

To the music of your soul, 
Only my heart sings. 


Other men might look your way, 
Seeing nothing much. 

All the loveliness of you 
Blossoms at my touch, 


That another sought a world, 
What have I to rue, 
My heart cried as loud as his, 
Wanting only you. 
JOHN J. KERRIGAN. 


THE EXILE 


He was put out of Eden 

One bright day— 

Said boastfully how glad he was 
To get away— 

Sneered at the angel 

Who wouldn’t let him stay. 


The world made him welcome, 
But he felt a lack: 
Something made him restless, 
Something drew him back. 

In Eden’s wall 

He found a crack. 


Eden looked neglected 
Without his care; 
Weeds and animals 
Running everywhere: 
He kept the place right 
When he was there. 














THE 


If he could rush the angel 
With the gleaming sword, 

If he could once get in there 
And talk to the Lord— 

Show Him little things wrong 
That only he saw— 

Not mix up this time 

With Everlasting Law. 


If only he could get 
Inside that gate— 
To do again the little things 
He used to hate. 
KATHERINE BURTON. 


RESPITE 


Dusk for leaning 
Forehead on the west, 
For laying to the heart 
Tree-line, light, rest. 


Star for saying: 
“Cool my limpid light.” 
Better far for healing 
The noiseless blind of night. 
ALICE CLEAR. 


CANDLE AND THE STAR 


Once I scorned a candle— 

Its light, so dim, so brief— 
Only Orion’s glory 

Could lift my soul from grief. 


Now from a hearthside candle, 
I know things as they are— 
The cheer of home, the coldness 
Of that empty star. 
JESSIE MILLER ROBINSON. 
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INNOCENT HUNTING 


The autumn meadow is cold with rime, 
Boughs of the wind-break, swinging, chime, 
Foliage gleams on a southern slope 

Rich as the threads in a bishop’s cope 

And Frithjof, scampering, sees afar 

The moon, pale convoy of a star. 


Frithjof, Frithjof, where do you run 
With your slim Saluki, yellow as sun? 


We go to search for a pheasant, slain 
In the den where a tawny fox has lain; 
To find a fugitive white gazelle 

With eyes the colour of muscatel. 


Last night the fox in his feathered den 
Crunched the bones of my pheasant hen, 
Today Saluki, hot on his scent, 

Follows blithely the way he went, 

And after we capture Reynard the fox 
We will track gazelles over lichened rocks. 


But what if you find the vixen there 

And three little foxes with ruddy hair, 
Round gold eyes and an innocent stare? 
Each with a halo of golden fuzz 

When he stands at bay as the vixen does, 
Her desperate muzzle drawn to a grin, 
Her teeth and talons dagger-thin 

And her heart to passionate courage strung, 
Not for herself, but for her young? 


From three little foxes behind the shrew, 
We will turn and fly as the vanquished do: 
Forgive the theft of my pheasant hen, 
Leave the cubs to their feathered den, 
And even dismissing Reynard the fox, 
Course our prey among wind-worn rocks. 








But though we follow on nimble feet, 
The heart’s compassion shall cry retreat 
Or ever we halt on the craggy slope 
That flight of a timorous antelope. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


MEDIOCRITY 


There’s hope for her, remorse haunts every fall. 
The other one whose hunger finds its fill 
Within the narrow precincts of a cell 
Ienvy. In behind that cloister grill 
She veils in fragile flesh a quivering harp, 
The Spirit breathes; from taut and sensitive stings 
A thousand arias flood the silent cell 
And rapturously all creation sings. 
O pity me, between the two I trace 
An even path, protected from all shock 
That come from height and depth. I run the risk 
Of slowly turning day by day to rock. 
ISABEL O'LEARY, F.C. 


BRIDGE BUILDER 


The mountain stream is still banked high with snow, 

But if with cautious step I cross the tree 

That serves as bridge, there is a place I know 

Where I can breathe the pale anemone. 

And from this hill another bridge I see— 

A span of Grecian arches gleaming white, 

A monument of marble masonry 

To conquer river and two towns unite. 

But ah, to close my eyes in memory’s light 

And bridge the distance that between us lies— 

To meet in prayer, as on some lonely height, 

And give to God the love within your eyes! 

This is the bridge so delicate it sways with breath, 

But it will bear us up, we know, through life and death. 
GERTRUDE JANE CODD. 
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SIGNIFICANCE 


Yours was such a little name, 
Unmusical and small. 

It hardly took an ounce of breath 
To say the word at all. 


Today I read it from a stone 
Beneath a silver rain. 
And broken bells began to chime, 
Deep within my brain. 
HENRY A. FOLEY. 


MARK REMEMBERS... 


More than the raucous wail of voices, thrown 
A dissonant chord upon the ears of night, 
Do I remember now that clash of sword 
On sword, as one clear note, startling and brief, 
Like pluck of strings. I saw the sword come down. 
I fled .. . A sword was his, the same that once 
The Master urged him put away; and yet 
That sword was all his love. My teacher knew 
The choice of blades, for once before this time 
He toyed with one thin point, man’s love for man; 
And as he ran his finger down its edge, 
He saw and felt the start of blood. One test 
To know steel’s excellence: it snapped; was done. . 
But now his Sword was strong, for had not more 
Than once the Master tempered it? When men 
And merchants of Jerusalem could read 
No more than scribbled letters of the Law 
And cried: “‘Elias!,” “Prophet!,” any one 
But Him, then Peter’s Sword pierced through the doubts 
At human form; he knew, he saw, he knelt before 
His God . . . And thus that Sword was all to him, 
Until one night fears fluttered in his heart 
Like shadows on the High Priest’s wall, and then 
He sought to hide it in the scabbard’s fold 
Of strong, thick oaths, but thus he only sheathed 
It deeper in his heart. He kept it there. 
PAUL F. SPECKBAUGH, C.PP.S. 








THEY SHOULD NOT MEET 


Life should not let them meet in after years, 

The lovers who have clung and said good-bye 
With desperate kisses and despairing tears. 

We prove this too completely, you and I, 

Who chance to meet this autumn day, when green 
Has worn to tattered russet on the bough, 

And ache—but not because of what has been; 
We ache at this strange tragedy of now. 


For such, my dear, it is indeed when two 
Who tasted death a little at farewell 
Meet unconcernedly and speak a few 
Trite words which abrogate the ancient spell. 
The heart learns nothing sorrier than this: 
Its own reluctant metamorphosis. 
ADELAIDE LOVE. 


WAITING 


Maybe, Alanna, when song-laden west winds 

Keen through your window to you all alone, 
Crooning the songs that we once sang together 
Back in the Spring days before you had grown 
Eager for things the old home could not give you, 
Restless for highways that promised you gold, 
You will look backward and pine for the old love, 
Sure it has lived through long winters of cold. 


Or if the magic of night time will bring you 
Dreams of the green hills that wind round Kilrush 
Margined with maples, and flaming with bracken, 
Drenched with the fragrance of hedgerow and bush; 
Oh, let the last dream that comes with the morning 
Lure you where lilacs are blooming in rain, 
Sure all my heart’s blood will beat out to meet you 
Laden with joys that have blossomed from pain. 

SISTER M. PATRICIA, R.S.M. 
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DRY-FARMING 


An adobe hut 
In a sun-cursed field... 
Whistle and sing... but... 
Your fate is sealed. 


Fertile acres— 

A rich black loam— 
Where brave home-makers 
Should build a home. 

The wife is brave, 
And you are strong, 
And you won’t slave 
And go hungry long. 


Grub-up the sage-brush, 
Shadscale and greasewood, 
To the song of the thrush, 
And his song is good. 
Plow and harrow, 
And tame the soil, 
Who feeds the sparrow 
Will bless man’s toil; 
Scatter the grains 
Of the golden wheat, 
Where man takes pains 
He is sure to eat. 


The green blades leap 
From the harrowed earth, 
And you can’t keep 
Your soul from mirth; 
But the sun is a fire 
In a brazen sky, 
And the earth is his pyre 
All through July— 
The earth is a crust, 
And the dry wind blows, 
The seeded dust— 


Where? No one knows... 








Only the sage-brush 
Wills to grow, 
Where the sun is a torch 
And dry winds blow; 
Greasewood only 
And twisted scale 
In a waterless country 
Will prevail. 


An adobe hut 
In a sun-cursed field... 
The door is shut 
And the windows sealed. 
ELIOT KAYS STONE. 


TIGER 


Never again will I watch you pad 

Five full paces and turn 

Past my waiting face. I should be mad 
To watch such fires burn. 


Passion hot in your flat bright head 
Passion thick in your blood 

For a way to spatter the watchers red 
And shatter the gates for the flood. 


Out like a torrent spurning the floor 
Of the shelter’s rotten rind 

With all the space of God before 
And the faint fools far behind. 


The wind would howl by your flying feet 
(Your cage was warm and dry) 

You’d find little of food and less of heat, 
And such a one as I 


Would never be there when in the snow 
Under skies the color of pitch 
You found the triumph I will not know, 
Dead and free, in a ditch. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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SHOULD YOU RETURN 


What if some breathing dawn, 

Flushed with the warm caresses of the sun, 
Should find you come again, 

Deep, starry eyes alight 

With ultimate understanding? 


I, who have watched inevitable night 
Gather the golden hours of our day 
And break them into gradual stars 
To light the Face of God— 


I, who have stood alone 
In quiet, star-lit darkness, 
Finding peace— 


Dear, if the dawn should find you come again, 
I should be silent, 
Remembering the night. 
SISTER MARY PAULINE, G.N.S.H. 


SOMEONE HAS HEARD MY SONG 


Someone has heard my song, I know it now. 

I know it by the way the waves play round 

My shore, and by the crack and push of plough 
Thinning the field. And here my sleek young hound, 
Baying the robin’s first Spring tug, is out 

And up to speed the sleeping deer at dawn. 

The rod and tackle are trip for sly pied trout 

That traffic brackened streams when frost is gone. 
And soon the apple-bough will bloom again; 
Brown roots will tunnel through the green and black 
Of long-forgotten gardens. In the rain 

My marigold will smile when Summer’s back. 





Whoever heard my song has struck its note 
Deep in the whirled rush of the lark’s Spring throat. 
ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 








MEETING IN HELL 


A soul once met another 
Upon a road in Hell, 

“You look somehow familiar, 
But who I cannot tell.” 


These shades a fleeting moment, 
While flames around them moaned, 
Paused as if in recalling 
The names they once had owned. 


And then the other answered 
In passing casually, 
“I fled you once. Remember? 
You killed yourself for me...” 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


ADDRESS TO THE BODY 


Body, if age or uppish soul 

Should ever cast you down, 

Know that I once was warm at home 
In this my bony town. 


I like my flesh. I like the singing 
Girders of the bone. 

I like a finger’s hinges moving 
Silently, alone. 


I stand and reverence the heart, 
The blood’s long train, 

The zooming of sensations flying 
Up toward the brain. 


Body breathing, there are times 
One scarce prefers the day 
When glory filters out the flesh, 
Electrifies the clay. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 
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YET I HAVE NO REST... 


These no tune of mine 

nor word I’ve found has said: 
Waiting white dunes, 

net of silence outspread. 


This, though I heard it, 
I cannot sing or tell: 
Flight, flight and clamor 
of a distant bell. 


Though I try forever 
it may not all be shared: 
That high silver gull 
fallen at last and snared. 


The beauty I cannot give you, 
yet I have no rest, 
for neither will it lie 
locked within my breast. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


WORRY 


Worry is a fretful little dog 

Barking—ever barking—at my door, 

Chewing at the mat upon the floor, 

Howling in the evening, when the fog 

Comes creeping from the fen, and every frog 

And katydid chant vespers. On the moor 

The fireflies blink their lanterns. I am poor; 

I mend the broken pane, I stir the log; 

I’ve naught to light me when the night is black; 

My hands are red with blowing in cold weather, 

Winds make sport of my old crazy shack; 

And still a little dog will break his tether, 

Scratch my door, and whine into the crack 

Until my wits, as water, run together. 
MARGARET HESS HAY. 














EARLY OMEN 


Of all the sweets I might have stored away 
From our brief loving, I recall the race, 
Abandoned, reasonless, yet run as may 
Only those lovers younger than disgrace. 


Breathless, tiptoe to life, we paused to stare 

At laurel garlanding a mountain side. 

Steep, that ascent! Your laughter flung the dare... 
Then you went on while I stood terror-tied. 


That day I held the flowers I could not earn; 

But now you cull companioned with your kind, 

Always ascending. I can only yearn 

Toward laurel fragrance withering down the wind. 
GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE. 


ON COMING IN SIGHT OF WATER 


Now let us all be done 

With our mystical, patient surmising 
Why the flowing of sea or river 

Or the sweep of mountains rising 


Can give such rest to the heart 

That heaviness sharpened past bearing 
Is eased, and befriended we turn 
Again to our lonely wayfaring; 


Why stone that the years of rain 

And sun and wind have been carving 
Becomes for a moment as threshold 
And bread for the roofless and starving, 


And the old spell of stars can efface 
Dereliction’s own spirit-deep branding: 
No more than God’s deeper peace 
Is this for our understanding. 
MARY CECILE IONS 
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WHO CROSSED MY THRESHOLD 


The stars were carolling, 
The day you came; 
Clear suns were scattering 
Petals of flame 
To welcome me along 
The curve I trod 
Swifter than light or song 
One plane toward God. 


If I too keenly dared 

On that new plane 
To wish, to dream you cared, 

I felt no pain, 
But only vast desire 

That you might tread 
Fire-blossoms, hear song-fire 

Above your head. 

DOROTHY HOBSON. 


CYCLE SONG 


Scatter the seed in a whispering arc, 
Turn your mouth to the rain; 
There is magic in the loam 
To make the furrow foam, 
With barley and corn and grain. 


Turn the clod to the hilt of the share; 
Sing and get you to bed. 

No longer need of toil; 

There is wonder in the soil 
To bring you wheaten bread. 


The swallow soon will be charted south; 
The summer sickled and fled. 
But the fat-kerneled grain 
Lies luscious in the bin— 
And love lights a candle to your bed. 
RUTH FORBES SHERRY. 














INDIVIDUALIST 


Though Truth Eternal lights the skies, 
He ponders: “What’s the story?” 
‘And holds a match before his eyes, 
To blaze his path to glory. 
ALBERT DOYLE. 


APPLES OF SODOM 


Once, long ago, 

The world held out to you her golden fruit 
And glittered it before your shining eyes. 
Too young to know 

That ruse, O friend, you seized the loot 
Which she had plundered out of Paradise. 


I weep for you 
Who not again will weep defeat, 
Nor ever love the gold, counting the cost. 
Too late you knew 
Deceit, too late your speed-shod feet 
Fly vainly on a course forever lost. 
MARY CLAIRE MCCAULEY. 


A DIPTYCH FOR ST. AGNES 


Blood-red the white lamb’s fleece, 

The snow-white, downy fleece, 

And the lambs of the ages are dyed in blood: 
Sanguis ejus genas meas ornabat ... 
Shepherds are washing the fleece 

Of the sheep that are mud-dappled. 


Yellow the white lamb’s flames, 
The golden-tongued flames, 
And the lambs of the world are aglow with fire: 
Stans in medio flammarum orabat ... 
Shepherds are building the flames 
For the sheep that are mire-spattered. 

MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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TO SIMEON OF THE WAITING WINTER 
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HOW DOES ONE BEGIN 


How does one begin to choose 
The things to lay away, 

The things to put from out her sight 
Until the Judgment Day? 


The sun-suit stained with peach, the spade 
He bent in shovelling sand, 

The little shoe with buckle torn, 
The battered soldier-band.. . 


It’s not the new things folded straight 
And clean that bring the pain, 
But those that bear the marks of joy 
He’ll never know again. 
RUTH FOUTS POCHMANN. 


I knew that spring held in its arms 

The summer’s sweet fruition. 

I knew that summer waited for 

The harvest’s rich rendition. 

I knew that autumn’s glory hoped 

For newer spring’s ambition. 

That bearded winter, old in faith, 

Should still make young petition 

To hold and see Eternal Spring— 

I harbored no suspicion. 

And yet— 

I saw the ancient winter white 

Press to his heart, ensconced, the Light 

Of Spring, Eternal Spring! 

I saw the withered winter shine, 

Made ruddy by the glowing Wine 

Of Youth, Eternal Youth! 

O Simeon, after season’s flight, 

May I too see and hold Young Light! 
MARIE FISCHER. 














"“*TOO DEEP FOR TEARS’? 


Our secret selves behind life’s bars are locked 
And we alone, imprisoned, hold the key. 
One only friend, One crucified and mocked 
May enter in and share our agony. 
SUSAN REDDIN MURPHY. 


ENDLESS BEGINNING 


This is the end of all emotion. 
Here, under a tired sky, 

The spirit of our wild devotion 
Passes slowly by. 


This is the end of all illusion. 

The cold hand, the swift heart, 

The breath caught in a bright confusion, 
Lose their desperate art. 


This is the source of all compassion: 
That we shall love each other still, 
But quietly, in a simple fashion, 
Innocently, as children will. 
EILEEN SURLES 


TEMPORAL 


For me not yet the timeless tides that sweep 

Black channels between stars. I keep 

The little landmarks of a temporal day, 

Sun-marked by flowers and the moon’s slow ray 

Zoning the fragrant fields. I rest 

Upon the pulse, the tides, the crest 

And hollow of all life. I am the dial 

Shadow-marked, the measured phial 

Sand-running, the spaced and gradual drip 

Of falling silver, the swung pendulum. 

Rhymed to the moon’s low regulating hum, 

Set me by clover, steady me with bees, 

Not yet the time for timeless mysteries. 
MARION BROWN SHELTON. 
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SYMBOLISM IN MEDIAEVAL LATIN POETRY 


ANTON C. PEGIs 


OTHING is more paradoxical to one who approaches the study of 
medizval civilization than the contradictions to which it has given 
rise in its interpreters. On the one hand it is accused of subjecting man 
and society to the despotic authority of the Church and of Aristotle: 
on the other, it is accused of paganizing Christianity by incorporating 
within it the philosophy of the Greeks, and especially the philosophy of 
Aristotle. Now what is paradoxical is not simply the apparent apposi- 
tion between these two views. No doubt one cannot accuse the middle 
ages of effecting at one and the same time the suppression and the pagan- 
ization of the human reason. But the paradox lies deeper than the con- 
tradictions of the historians. It is a paradox that would have delighted 
the great heart of Chesterton, for it is inscribed in Christian theology 
itself. The unity of medieval civilization is theological, but its deepest 
aims are humanistic: the order of grace and salvation is also the order 
of the glorification of man. 

Now if in our own day historical scholarship is perhaps past the 
prejudice and hostility that motivated more than one nineteenth cen- 
tury interpretation of the middle ages, it is far from being past mis- 
understanding the middle ages. Even very sympathetic critics have 
not seen medizval theology in its proper place. And thus one inter- 
preter observed only last year that there is some sort of gulf which sepa- 
rates theology from devotion, that the faith which St. Thomas expresses 
in the Summa is not the faith of popular devotion, and that the former 
is the cold edifice of the intellect, while the latter is the spontaneous 
outburst of the Christian heart. Such a view, however sincere, is a very 
serious misunderstanding of the medieval mind. And in particular is 
it a misunderstanding of medixval devotional poetry. I should like to 
illustrate this point by showing the theological motif in the symbolism 
of medizxval Latin poetry, as well as the meticulous theology upon which 
the poetry of devotion could be based. 

It is not surprising to hear St. Bonaventure say that to rise to a 
knowledge of God we must begin with Christ; but it may be something 
of a surprise to hear him say that a knowledge of the universe itself must 
begin with Christ. Yet he is expressing a common enough doctrine. To 
a medizval man the most important fact concerning the universe was 
that it revealed God. In the words of a St. Augustine, in its very exist- 
ence the universe proclaims the God Who is the source of its existence. 
Only, because this God is a Christian God, it is a Christian universe 
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that He has created. To the medieval mind this was no mere metaphor. 
We should have to revise radically our interpretations of the middle 
ages to hold such an opinion. When a St. Anselm or a St. Bernard 
scanned the creature and found in it a vestige and a trace of the divine 
Trinity, he was not indulging in a figure of speech. He meant literally 
that God left His image upon His work, and that man can read the 
book of the universe, and especially himself, and see written therein, 
however faintly, a real image of things divine. The world of nature 
is considered to represent spiritual truths and spiritual realities, and this 
not simply in any abstract sense. For the Bestiaries and the Lapidaries 
are a real part of medizval life. And so a rhinoceros can symbolize 
Christ because of his strength, while the panther can symbolize Christ 
also because of his beauty. The wind can be the symbol of the passion 
and temptation which assail man. The spring of the year can symbolize 
the resurrection of Christ: 


ecce renassentis testatur gratia mundi 
omnia cum domino dona redisse suo. 


Thus Fortunatus in the sixth century. The symbolism of nature, 
so common in classical literature, receives now a new life: the drama 
of a supernatural order. And this is true even in pastoral poetry. At 
first glance, nothing is more in the spirit of a pagan mood than a polite 
quarrel between a rose and a lily. But consider how Sedulius Scotus 
handles this theme in the ninth century. The rose is boastful: hers is 
the color of kings, while the faded pallor of the lily is the mark of misery 
and chill penury. The lily claims that she is loved by Apollo, that she 
is the sister of the dawn, and that the color of the rose is like the blush 
of a guilty conscience. A youth lying on the grass, wearing a garland 
on his head and typifying spring, reminds them that, since they are 
sprung from the same earth, they are sisters. And he continues: 


tu, rosa, martyribus rutilam, das stemmate palmam, 
lilia, virgineas turbas decorate stolatas. 


The glory of martyrs and virgins: this is the Christian pastoral. 

What it is necessary to notice at this point is that medixval Latin 
poetry had its origins and even its inspiration in theology much more 
deeply than is ordinarily supposed. It was not simply a question of giv- 
ing poetic expression to Christian truth. Nor was it simply a question 
of expressing emotionally religious feeling and piety. What we must 
notice is that this feeling and devotion receive their strength as well as 
the life that sustains them from the purity and precision of theological 
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doctrine. If the heart of a St. Bernard pours itself out in hymns of 
devotion, it is nevertheless firmly entrenched in the doctrine of his faith. 
If in the sonorous Latin of the famous O Roma Nobilis pilgrims sang 
their devotion at the tombs of the Apostles, they prayed to an eternal 
Rome, but to a Rome of martyrs and virgins. If they prayed to St. 
Peter, it was to the judge of the twelve tribes. If they prayed to St. 
Paul, it was to a Paul whose Christian wisdom overcame philosophy, to 
a Paul whose wisdom and teaching might instruct their own faith. Here 
is surely a faith which even in the language of symbolism and devotion 
is seeking understanding. 

But a more striking example of the theological roots of devotion in 
medizval Latin poetry is that hymn of genuine and unsurpassed Chris- 
tian warmth, the Jesu Dulcis Memoria. What we do not always see, and 
what Professor Gilson has strikingly pointed out recently, is that its in- 
spiration is the mystical theology of St. Bernard. Let us recall how this 
hymn begins with the ineffable joy which the soul experiences in the 
divine presence, and how therefore only those who have experienced the 
sweetness of Jesus can believe how sweet it really is to love Jesus. Hence 

ve are invited to love God and to return love for love. The soul begins 
this return to God through an insistent appeal to Jesus, until, overcome 
by our tears, He descends to such a loving soul. Here is now ineffable 
joy—but not for long: Jesus has gone. Yet this love continues to burn 
and the soul wishes to follow after the good without which it cannot 
live. In heaven Jesus now rules in peace, and it is this peace to which 
the soul, enkindled anew by its mystical experiences, aspires after death. 

If we examine more closely the ideas contained in this anonymous 
hymn, we shall see why it was attributed to St. Bernard. For it is a 
treatise on the love of God. And if it is the devout heart that speaks 
within it, it is with a devotion that seeks understanding and peace in 
mystical union with God. Furthermore, as it has well been said, the 
search for love in this poem is very definite: it is the search for a per- 
fect good which is Christ. The union with Christ is ineffable and is 
given to those who seek ardently. But to love God is to return to Him 
what he was the first to give to man. The love of God is the source of 
man’s love for God: to love God is to return to Him what He has already 
given to man in the creation and redemption. Such is the theme of the 
Jesu dulcis memoria and St. Bernard’s De Diligendo Deo. 

That is why it is necessary to notice that the symbolism of devo- 
tion in this medizval hymn is consciously expressing with all the feel- 
ing of the human heart a mysticism that is as pure as that of St. Bernard. 
Its very strength lies in the firmness of its mystical theology. And it 
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reveals in its own way the effort of the medixval mind, amidst enormous 
difficulties, to clarify and to consecrate, and thus to perfect, its intellect 
and heart in union with God. If this effort was a prayer, it was no 
less firmly rooted in theology: and if the dogmas of faith are coldly pre- 
cise in the Summa, which is at least a debatable point, the transition to 
the language of devotion is as effortless as it is natural and inevitable. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


To the Editor—SPIRIT has been coming to my desk for more than a 
year now. During that time, the quality of its poetry, never low, has 
followed a gradual upward curve. From the beginning, a quiet inten- 
sity characterized the offerings, but, in my opinion, the magazine lacked 
something which would keep the various themes from running together 
into an impression of sameness. Some aspects of life were missing. It 
took later issues to find at least one necessary note—the wild splendor 
of joy; and the last number has an orchestral blending of tone and in- 
strument that is an inspiration to any lover of poetry. My analysis may 
be too subjective, but, as it is, I pass it on to you.—Hugh Noonan, O.F.M. 


San Jose, Calif. 


To the Editor—. . . I found my work did not interest you and after 
reading a copy or so of the magazine decided it most probable that I 
never would write the type you publish. It is merely that I and the 
friends who work with me, who had thought of forming a circle feel 
we are not getting any real inspiration. One likes to read things that 
waken the desire to create. This none of us received from SPIRIT—it 
failed to stimulate. That your circulation has increased shows it does 
appeal to many. The friend who told me of it—one of your contribu- 
tors—cannot say enough in its praise. She is eastern; I, of the west.— 
Louise Adams. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
To the Editor—I am proud of our magazine and enjoy its high stand- 
ards both morally and artistically. I think there is a definite swing to- 
ward greater decency and more faith in literature generally—certainly 
none too soon—and I think SPIRIT has an influence that is fine.—Clara 
Aiken Speer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Workers in Fire, by Margery Mansfield. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $3.00. 

A book on the art of poetry is “‘a hazardous adventure,” Miss Mans- 
field declares, but it will be obvious to all her readers—and there ought 
to be many—that she emerges from the adventure unscathed. It is a 
matter of congratulation to find that one, who is as familiar as she is 
with what might be called the inspirational and practical aspects, 
calls poetry a fine art. One may not completely agree with each 
of her conclusions but her premises are unquestionably sound. To 
her a definition of poetry—she considers “impassioned utterance” as 
good as any but admits it must go further (some distinction of course 
must necessarily be made between noble and ignoble emotion )— is of no 
great importance either to the poet or the reader. But for those who 
really wish to learn what truly constitutes poetry, as a fine art, there is 
an excellent treatise in Part I. “It is not intended to be infallible and 
final, but to cover ground and stimulate further inquiry,” she says, and 
adds, “Fire [inspiration] is sometimes present where we do not expect to 
find it, and poetry is an endless refutation of those who are too sure.” 
If the reader keeps these two quotations in mind, the book will be cer- 
tain to have abiding value for any, and not least the “arrived,” poet. 

In Part II, Miss Mansfield’s method is decidedly that of the poet’s 
workshop and possibly only those interested in actual poetry writing 
should dwell on it. The mechanics of an art, as necessary as they are to 
the artist who must master them and thereafter attempt to conceal them 
as best possible, are more properly left alone by all others. But the ear- 
nest reader, who must learn the mechanics or refresh his memory, will 


find this latter half of the book both interesting and helpful.—J. G. B. 


Saltwater Farm, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.90. 

With fine constancy to the soil and setting wherein his affections 
are rooted, Robert P. Tristram Coffin has built in “Saltwater Farm” a 
stronger book than “Strange Holiness,” the one which last year won him 
a Pulitzer award. These new poems are not individually more stirring 
than many in his previous volumes, but as a group they are more solidly 
anchored in the Maine tradition. They contribute more significantly, 
therefore, to the epic that is New England. 

“Saltwater Farm” has the savor and the feel of earth. Here are no 
nostalgic echoes, no mere yearnings for native loam and landmark. 
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These verses spring from the soil itself and from struggle with it. They 
are sinewy with the play of plowmen’s muscle, intimate with the odor 
of harness-leather and of the hayloft. Whittled out of the thousand- 
and-one chores of the farm, they sharpen in the shifting lights of the 
farmer’s long day. This tactual closeness to field and furrow, to the 
tilling and the harvest-taking, is so intensely caught that the reader feels 
it. He recognizes these saltwater acres. He shares the poet’s experience, 
takes pride in the flourishing stand of buckwheat, pitches hay with the 
farmhands. He knows where to find the bay and the blueberry, the 
“juniper upon the windy ledge.” Renewing his ladhood, he leans once 
more against the old rail fence and watches the stars come out. The 
sea’s propinquity is a relish to him in mind and nostril, and when the fog 
rolls in he surrenders to it with a mysterious delight. 


Robert Tristram Coffin can slip a fine catch of thought and feeling 
into the quick snare of two locked lines. He does this repeatedly, and 
often effectively. Whether this justifies his fondness for the couplet to 
the virtual exclusion of other forms is open to question. There is 
strength in his resolute simplicity. But a poem, like a tree, can be in- 
jured by too severe a pruning. Perhaps certain passages of these poems 
might have found a fuller cadence but for the fetters of the couplet. 


Poems of such vividness and élan as ““The Ox-Pull at the Fair” and 
“Digging Mussel-Mud” have an authenticity and power all their own. 
Few contemporary American poets have equaled the visual accuracy 
and richness of ““Haytime Symphony” and “Wild Raspberrying” or sur- 
passed the imaginative elevation of “Star-Pudding” and “Going Star- 
ring.” In the face of such examples it were gratuitous to trace influ- 
ences or attempt to seek out derivations. In style and craftsmanship 
these poems bear their own stamp. To Robert Tristram Coffin, not only 
toil but every contact with earth is somehow sanctified. Like Words- 
worth he sees the commonest things “apparrelled in celestial light.” 
“Saltwater Farm” engraves itself in the memory. His seventh book of 
poems, it is the author’s best.—C. J. L. 


Traveler of Earth, by Louise Burton Laidlaw. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, Incorporated. $2.00. 

“To arrow rapture with a whittled word”—Miss Laidlaw herself 
provides me with a line which aptly suggests the swiftness of thought, 
the sharp intensity of feeling, and the economy of language which char- 
acterize the faultless sonnets and the general poems of her volume. Her 
inspiration derives, at times, from an ardor that is fanned into a high 
poetic flame by her honest hatred of the “cramped commerce” of our 
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day, the “empty braying of untamed machines,” and the “‘foulness, filth 
and greed” that surround men in “the arena of this tortured age.” For 
there are moments when pain, to her, seems cosmic; and when over the 
whole earth blow only the “hot gusts of despair.” 

Nevertheless, she is a poet with affirmations—of a kind. She is con- 
vinced that man’s persistent harrowing through the centuries in itself 
proves that full harvests have been given us; that the race would not 
have continued to aspire, had its aspirations not constantly been re- 
warded. She finds, also, a quiet comfort in nature: in the wood thrush, 
“crisp autumn,” “tranquil rain,” the larch “twigged with green,” or the 
“day’s surcease” purpling a ridge beyond the Acropolis. And she dis- 
covers even the body to be no “cage”—but rather a “swift, untethered 
equipage” capable of bearing the spirit far from “life’s vivid traffic.” 
The soul is in a chariot advancing upon the sun. 

That man’s soul can advance even farther than the sun does not 
seem to concern her. For in her emphasis upon the fierce energies of 
man and the aspirations of the individual (‘‘For mine is the brain of this 
tense machine”), she frequently tends to ignore the highest form that 
aspiration may take—toward something divine, toward the Divine. 
Some Light besides the sun must draw us from the “darkness that cradles 
all.” —C. McC. 


Singing Flame, by Martha Lyman Shillito. Dallas, Texas: The Kaleido- 
graph Press. $1.50. 


To a remarkable degree this volume merits its attractive title. 
There is flame, quiet candle flame, between its covers. And there is 
song, too, of a gay and delicate but unassuming strain. Sensitiveness, 
rather than intensity, is articulate in these seventy-nine pages. The 
themes are varied, ranging from sea moods to social conflict, from do- 
mestic and old-fashioned things to subjects as modern as Shakespeare in 
the cinema. The heartbeat is thoroughly feminine, the metrical beat 
iambic. Technically the level is uneven for prosaic intrusions tend oc- 
casionally to break the poetic pattern. The charm, for instance, of the 
otherwise vividly conjured “Fire Fishing” is all but ruined by the un- 
fortunate parenthesis: “‘ (Some call it ‘gigging.’)”” On the whole, though, 
the sea pictures are sincere and engaging. A word of caution might be 
said with regard to such lines as “I love a windswept hill.” Who doesn’t? 
Here is obviousness: lines invested with feeling need not declare it. 

But Martha Lyman Shillito can write with spirit and even passion, 
as in “One Left Sorrowing” and “Kneeling in Starlight.” How sharply 
she can communicate emotion is shown in ““Warden’s Wife,” a literal 
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shudder at the tragedy of the electric chair. It is a shudder which the 
reader cannot help but share. In warmer vein, but no less genuinely 
caught, are the memory-evoking “To a Rail Fence,” “To an Old Chim- 
ney” and “Changing Neighborhood.” The reader is grateful for the 
gentle vision which made these recollections glow again.—C. J. L. 


The Sleeping Fury, by Louise Bogan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

This review may well be prefaced with two quotations: the first 
taken from a dictum of Mr. Louis Untermeyer, the second from part of 
the publisher’s remarks, both printed on the jacket. These quotations re- 
fer to Miss Bogan’s poetical achievements. Mr. Untermeyer says: 
“Mood and measure join to sharpen thought and build a poetry almost 
perfect in its kind.” The publisher says: “Her readers will be the per- 
ceptive few who truly care about writing and are sensitive to those ef- 
fects of tension, sonority and cadence, of which language in the hand of 
a master is capable.” The reader will note a sense of qualification about 
these statements; the praise is not absolute. Mr. Untermeyer says, 
“perfect in its kind.” Let us see what kind of poetry Miss Bogan writes. 

The mood of this book is one of romantic nostalgia, very little dif- 
ferent from that mood so fashionable in the “Twenties” when all was 
ashes in the mouth and aloe upon the tongue. Small, slim thoughts and 
feelings that are at bottom trivial are redeemed somewhat for the casual 
reader by a fine-drawn preciosity of phrase that does not survive first 
reading. Once the surprise is over, the poem’s importance dwindles. 
Words are used, not because they are inevitable and right and ring in 
the mind, but seemingly because they look and are odd in their context. 
The images of Miss Bogan’s poetry do not appear to arise out of the 
thought; they are produced first and the thought or emotion seems 
tagged on or worked in, that the work may be kept from being a mere 
record of sensory apprehension. I grant freely to Mr. Untermeyer that 
this may be “perfect in its kind.” But it is a small kind at best, al- 
though in the hands of Elinor Wylie it became just short of important. 

As for the perceptive few who are sensitive to tension, sonority and 
cadence, they will no doubt be pleased to find these and very little else. 
It is precisely this straining after effect that cramps Miss Bogan’s work 
and stifles it. It is corseted poetry; it never speaks out but whispers to 
itself and lacks communication. It suffers from anemia where the Marx- 
ist bards suffer from hyper-thyroidism. Only in the four de force entitled 
“Hypocrite Swift” does the book come to life. This is a clever poem, 
as is ‘““Exhortation,” but the rest is passion without fire.—J. G. E. H. 
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